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THE TEACHERS COUNCIL OF NEW BRITAIN 

The movement to bring teachers into closer relations with the 
governing boards of school systems is one which should be en- 
couraged in every way possible. The technical experience of 
teachers is invaluable to the administration, and the spirit of 
co-operation which is generated when teachers are taken into the 
councils of the superintendent and board is one of the most impor- 
tant aids to good administration. 

In promoting this movement the Elementary School Journal has 
several times given details of organization as these have been 
worked out in various school systems. To the earlier examples 
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may now be added that of the Teachers' Council of New Britain, 
Connecticut. The action of the board creating the council is as 
follows: 

Whereas, In the Report of the Superintendent of Schools made in Septem- 
ber, 1919, a recommendation is made that action be taken by the School Com- 
mittee to provide a definite and organized means of conference between the 
School Committee and the teaching staff; and 

Whereas, A special committee of the School Committee appointed to con- 
sider this, with other recommendations contained in the Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, has also recommended that such action be taken; be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That a council of teachers be and hereby is established to be des- 
ignated as the Teachers' Council of New Britain, and that this council shall be 
constituted and governed in accordance with the following by-laws, upon their 
approval and adoption by the School Committee; and be it further 

Resolved, That these by-laws may be suspended or annulled by an affirmative 
vote of a majority of the School Committee whenever in the judgment of the 
School Committee the interests of the schools or school department make such 
suspension or annulment advisable or necessary. 

The significant sections of the constitution and by-laws are as 
follows: 

Purpose 
The purposes of this organization are: 

1. To secure a more active and effective participation of the teachers, in an 
advisory capacity, in the professional direction of the schools. 

2. To furnish the teaching body a definite and organized means for con- 
ference with the School Committee or for the expression of its sentiments or 
judgments, with reference to questions of school policy. 

3. To encourage professional improvement through the study and discussion 
of important problems of education and school management. 

4. To develop the sense of solidarity of the teaching body, and an increasing 
appreciation of community of interest and responsibility among all teachers 
of all grades. 

5. To afford the largest possible opportunity for initiative on the part of the 
teacher. 

Membership 

The membership of this council shall be as follows: 

Section 1. Five representatives, including the principal and at least one 
head-master, from the teachers of the senior high school. 

Sec. 2. Five representatives, including the principal of each school, from 
the teachers of the junior high schools. 

Sec. 3. Nine representatives, including at least two principals, from the 
teachers of the elementary schools. 

Sec. 4. One representative from all general supervisors and directors not 
provided for in the foregoing groups. 
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Sec. 5. The superintendent of schools and the supervisor of elementary 
grades, ex officiis. 

Meetings of the Council 

Section 1. Regular meetings of the council shall be held on the last Tuesday 
of each month during the school year, beginning in September and closing in 
May. When such date occurs during a vacation period the president shall 
announce a substitute date for that meeting. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings may be called by the executive committee, and a 
special meeting shall be called by the executive committee upon the written 
request of at least twelve members of the council, and within one week of the 
date of the request. Due notice of such meetings shall be sent to each member 
of the council. 

Sec. 3. Fifteen members shall constitute a quorum. 

BEST METHOD OF SUBTRACTING 
The following contribution is sent to the editors by Principal 
John Dearness of the Provincial Normal School of London, Ontario: 

In the Elementary School Journal, XX (November, 1919), 203-7, Superin- 
tendent Joseph S. Taylor, of New York, interestingly discussed "Subtraction by 
the Addition Process." Some years ago when teaching arithmetic to normal- 
school classes I made careful experiments with large classes of teachers-in-training 
to determine which of the three methods of subtracting, (a) the partitive or 
decomposition, (b) the "equal additions," (c) the Austrian, scores highest in 
combined accuracy and rapidity by the tests of actual results. 

About 55 per cent of the subjects of the tests when hurried used the first 
method; over 40 per cent, the second; and nearly 4 per cent used the last-named 
one. The tests were repeated upon classes in different years. The results were 
always slightly in favor of the "equal addends" method. 

In working out the reasons for these results I saw that in the "decomposi- 
tion" method the subtracter is changing minuend numbers by counting back- 
wards. Many of these are 'teen numbers. In the "equal addends" method he 
is as frequently counting forward from numbers always under ten. Let anyone 
write 100 digits in a line and note the time it takes him to think the 'teen of each 
digit and say the next lower 'teen and then the time to go over the same line 
saying as he proceeds the number next higher than the digit, and he will discover 
one reason why the "equal addends" method is less laborious. Another reason 
why it is easier is that in this method the fact of "carrying" has to be remembered 
only to the next digit observed while in the "decomposition" method the fact is 
carried past that digit to the minuend one. 

So small a percentage of those experimented with employed the Austrian 
method that a convincing conclusion as to its rapidity and accuracy could not 
be reached. The students who use it when operating aloud seem to be mentally 
subtracting and expressing the operation in the language of addition. The 
process seems to add to the labor. As Superintendent Taylor pointed out when 
a store clerk, for the dollar bill given him, hands you a parcel with the remark 
that that is 68 cents, draws out 2 pennies and says 70 cents, a nickel and says 
75 cents, and finishes with handing you a "quarter," he is not subtracting at all. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN DES MOINES 

The Board of Education of Des Moines, Iowa, has published a 
pamphlet in which it appeals to the people of that city to give it 
bonds for a five-year building program. The pamphlet is a model 
of clear and vigorous statement. The pages referring to junior 
high schools are reproduced below for two reasons. They exhibit 
the spirit of the whole pamphlet and they also summarize in a telling 
way the arguments for this type of school organization which is 
steadily spreading over the country. 

What Is a Junior High School? 

The foregoing pages have shown very clearly that much additional school 
room must be provided immediately not only for thousands of children who are 
now attending school under conditions which impair their health but also for the 
increasing thousands to be accommodated during the next five years. It is 
equally clear that the proposed program provides only the absolutely necessary 
minimum amount of space required during this period. 

How shall this space be distributed? How can our money be spent to provide 
room for the children and at the same time secure for them the best educational 
advantages? The junior high school offers the solution. 

A junior high school includes the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. It thus 
relieves congestion both in elementary schools and in senior high schools. It 
changes the traditional eight-year elementary and four-year high-school organi- 
zation (the 8 and 4 plan) to a six-year elementary, three-year junior high, and 
three-year senior high-school organization (the 6-3-3 plan). 
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The 6-3-3 plan provides an elementary school in the immediate neighborhood 
of the child, a junior high school within walking distance, and a senior high school 
in the center of a larger section of the city. In other words, during the first 
seven years a pupil will attend school in a "neighborhood building" and during 
the next three years at the ages of 12, 13, and 14, he will go to a school which for 
a large percentage of the children will be within three-quarters of a mile from home 
and in no case farther than a mile. Finally, he will go farther across the city for 
the last three years of his school course. 

The junior high school brings together in one school organization the seventh-, 
eighth-, and ninth-grade pupils from surrounding elementary schools in sufficient 
numbers to make possible many educational advantages which cannot be pro- 
vided at the present time with these pupils divided into several small groups in 
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separate grade schools. To accomplish these purposes a junior high school should 
have an enrolment of at least 500 pupils, preferably 800 or 900. 

In this connection it should be remembered that the only reason for having a 
few large high schools in our city is to provide educational opportunities which 
cannot be offered to small groups. 

1. Provides attractive special rooms. — The junior high school provides for the 
seventh- and eighth- grade pupils many of the attractive privileges which with 
necessary economy can be given only in a rather large school organization. These 
are gymnasiums, libraries, auditoriums, laboratories, etc. Our high schools have 
these, our grade schools do not. The junior high school extends these privileges 
downward to thousands of children by the establishment of large enough organi- 
zations to make the provision of these privileges financially possible. 

2. A richer and varied program of studies. — With from 500 to 900 pupils in the 
school there can be introduced in addition to regular studies to be taken by all 
(English, mathematics, spelling, history, civics, and physical training) many 
other subjects from which the pupils may choose in terms of their particular needs, 
interests, and aptitudes. These subjects are: commercial work, industrial courses, 
mechanical drawing, household arts, science, modern languages, etc. 

3. Helps pupil discover his abilities and opportunities. — ^The varied program 
shown above continues to teach the fundamentals of good citizenship to all 
pupils but in addition it gives them a chance to test themselves out on and 
"explore" the world of work and opportunity so that they may more intelligently 
choose their future work and study. 

4. Provides for individual differences. — Children of junior high-school age are 
at the beginning of the period of adolescence. They differ markedly in their 
interests, capacities, and needs. The old way was to make them all do the same 
thing at the same time and in the same way regardless of these differences. The 
new way is to recognize these natural differences and provide educational 
treatment accordingly. In other words, the junior high school fits the child. 
It makes possible: 

a) Promotion by subject rather than by grade. 

b) Organization of homogeneous groups — pupils with similar desires and 
abilities. This is not possible in small schools. 

c) More rapid promotion of certain groups and individuals. 

5. Eliminates dull monotony. — Every year hundreds of pupils quit school in 
the seventh and eighth grades. They have been studying the elements of educa- 
tion for at least six years. They are entering the period of adolescence. They 
are restless; they want change; they long for something new. What do they 
find in the traditional grammar grades? Just more of the thing they have had 
for six years. More spelling, more reading, more geography, more arithmetic, 
more grammar. They have grown large enough for work and the world offers 
employment. The school offers nothing new. They must choose between directed 
academic monotony and the allurements of independent gainful occupation. 

The facts tell the outcome of this story of wavering determination. 
6. Pupils stay in school longer. — 

a) The junior high school is entered before the pupil has reached the age 
limit of compulsory attendance. Many pupils who in the eight-year 
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school would drop out after completing the eighth grade will remain to 
finish the ninth grade. 
b) The offerings and attractiveness of the school itself will keep many 
pupils in school who would drop out in the ordinary seventh or eighth 
grade. By staying in school these three years many pupils will "find 
themselves"; they will gain more stability and determination and will 
go on through the senior high school. 
7. Transition to senior high school easier. — With the present type of small 
grammar school the pupil who finishes enters a strange land in the large, highly 
organized high school. He is bewildered by the mazes of its intricate machinery. 
He has been living a very different school life. The operations of his school have 
been comparatively simple. He is now forced into an abrupt and sometimes to 
his dismay a violent transition. The result is discouragement, failure, and with- 
drawal. For years more pupils have dropped out during the first year of high school 
than during any other year in the twelve-year course. 

The junior high school interposes between the elementary school and the large 
senior high school an intermediary organization which partakes of both and 
gradually introduces the child to the methods of high-school management. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY 

The Public Library of Newark, New Jersey, has issued a state- 
ment for teachers setting forth the relation of the library to the 
school. Omitting section C, which has to do with the special 
equipment of the Newark Public Library, the full statement is 
as follows: 

A. Why teachers should know the resources of the library: 

1. The place assigned the public library by general consent is that of an 
integral part of our system of public and free education. 

2. Schools and library, as two branches of one system, must work together. 
Each in its own field supplements the work of the other. 

3. To accomplish this most economically and to the greatest advantage, each 
must know the activities and possibilities of the other. 

B. The field of each: 

1. The school, during a short period of the child's life, within well-defined 
courses, teaches how to read and, so far as time and course allow, what to read. 
For most pupils the results are at best meager. The reading habit and skill in 
reading are both acquired by much reading and usually only thus. Few children 
ever learn to read readily — with understanding. 

2. The library must supplement the school reading by promoting extensive 
reading during school years when children are the greatest readers, and through 
life. This demands cordial relations and intelligent co-operation between schools 
and library authorities, between teachers and librarians. 

D. What teachers may do for the library: 

L Know what there is in a library for teachers and pupils. 

2. Keep the library informed of school work and give early notice of work 
to come, so that the library may be better prepared to give assistance. 
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3. Use great care in recommending books for children. There are many 
lists in the school department to help teachers in the selection of books for 
children. 

4. Give children specific instructions about the subject or book desired when 
sending them to work at the library. Their wants can then be met more promptly 
and accurately. They go about the work more intelligently. 

5. Teach the care of books belonging to the school as well as to the library. 
Teach children to use care in opening a new book, never to lay a book face down, 
or to turn a leaf corner, or mark or underline; to have clean hands. Teach the use 
of the printed parts of the book, the table of contents, index, etc., correlating it 
with subjects in the regular course of study. The library has books and pamph- 
lets giving methods of presenting the matter to children. 

A NOTICE AND A SUGGESTION 

There is need of a new kind of educational exchange. When a 
school system invents a new device it ought to be possible for other 
systems to take advantage of the invention. At present the 
methods of exchanging experiences are slow and clumsy. Some 
national society ought to take up the problem. In the meantime 
we are glad to come to the rescue of one of our colleagues who 
suffers because there is at the present time no constituted general 
avenue of exchange. We are glad to publish in full his letter as 
follows: 

In the January issue of the Elementary School Journal was an extended notice 
of an outline for parent-teacher associations which I prepared. So many teachers 
and principals have written for copies of this outline that my supply is almost 
exhausted. I am therefore writing this to ask you to publish a notice that if more 
outlines are requested, the people will please send 10 cents to cover the expense 
of having them printed and mailed. 

O. B. Staples 

GsAMi JimcrioN, Colokado 

A CORRECTION 

In a review of the Course of Study of the Duluth Public Schools 
published in the January number of the Elementary School Journal 
comment was made on an outline of the work in arithmetic pre- 
sented for the 9B grade. The passage quoted and made the basis 
of adverse criticism is as follows: "One- third of the time allotment 
for arithmetic in this grade should be given to intensive drill work 
in rapid calculation." Superintendent Hoke calls attention to the 
inappropriateness of the criticism in the following statement which 
we are glad to publish as a correction to our review: 

When I read the foregoing statement I felt confident that some person work- 
ing on the course had made a mistake. On referring to the course in arithmetic 
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I find the next paragraph (page 101) under the 9B grade reads as follows: "This 
course is designed primarily for pupils taking the commercial courses, who, 
therefore, need to be able to solve accurately and quickly the problems arising in 
ordinary business transactions. The work is not to be considered in the nature of 
a review of the work of the grade. It should be taken up and carried on as an 
advanced subject." 

It is clear, therefore, that this material is intended for commercial students. 
As a matter of fact the students for whom this work is planned are in the two- 
year high-school commercial course. The students who take the four-year com- 
mercial course receive their commercial arithmetic in the last two years of the 
high school. A very large majority of the ninth-grade students take algebra 
to which reference is made on page 107. 

It seems to me that a criticism based on an isolated statement is manifestly 
unfair. The person who reads your review will undoubtedly conclude that all 
students in the ninth grade are required to give one-third of their time to drill on 
the fundamentals in arithmetic in order to make up deficiencies in the teaching 
in the lower grades. As a matter of fact this work is intended for a very small 
percentage for whom I believe it is a wise provision. 

TEACHER TRAINING 

The state of Indiana has a new law under which the Teacher 
Training Board of the State Board of Education is to outHne 
courses of study to be adopted by institutions which are accredited 
as competent to give the state certificate. On February 5 a con- 
ference was called of representatives of the teacher-training institu- 
tions of the state for the purpose of discussing with the state 
director the course under consideration. 

The following outline of a two-year course for elementary 
teachers was put into the hands of members of the conference for 
consideration as constituting a minimum curriculum: 

First Year 
second term 

Hours 

Psychology 5 

English 5 

Teachers' Geography. .5 



FIRST TERM 

Hours 
Introduction to Teach- 
ing 5 

English S 

Biology 5 



THIRD TERM 

Hours 
Principles of Teaching . . 3 
School Organization and 

Management 2 

English 5 

Teachers' Arithmetic . . . S 



FIRST TERM 

Hours 
Elements of Sociology . 5 
History — Modern Eu- 
rope 5 

Elective S 



Second Year 
SECOND term 

Hours 
Teaching of Elemen- 
tary School Subjects.S 
History — United States 

5 

Elective 5 



third term 

Hours 
Observation and Practice 

Teaching 5 

Home Economics, In- 
dustrial Arts or Agri- 
culture 5 

Elective 5 
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Unprepared work not to exceed 5 hours per term and to a total of at least 
16 hours. 

1. Music, drawing, penmanship, and physical education and hygiene 
should be required of all students. 

2. Students should not be permitted to carry more than eighteen hours of 
worlc requiring preparation without the special consent of a faculty committee. 
In no case should students be permitted to complete the course in less than 
seventy-two weeks, unless by special vote of the faculty. 

3. All teachers shall have pursued courses of approved grade at least five 
years beyond the high school, except that those teachers having distinguished 
themselves by writing or by unusual experience should be given special considera- 
tion. 

4. Institutions on a four-hour-a-week basis should be recognized as equiva- 
lent to those on a five-hour program. 

This program is evidently copied very closely from that laid 
down by Mr. Bagley in the pamphlet published by the Carnegie 
Foundation. It marks an impressive departure from current 
practice in its omission of the history of education. Its inclusion 
of biology and sociology also indicates a disposition to put educa- 
tion on a scientific basis so far as possible. 

The discussion of this program was carried over by motion to 
another date because the papers which had been provided for the 
day consumed nearly all of the time of the meeting. It appeared 
in the course of the day that there was a good deal of uncertainty 
on at least two points. First, there was uncertainty as to the 
extent to which reviews of school subjects should be allowed. 
One member of the state board pointed out that in many teacher- 
training institutions the same textbook is in use for such a subject 
as arithmetic as is in use in the elementary schools and that the 
method of teaching is the same in the two grades of schools. For 
such elementary courses there is no justification. On the other 
hand, one of the speakers emphasized at great length the impor- 
tance of skill in handwriting on the part of teachers. 

The second point of uncertainty was reached in the discussion 
of the traditional subjects of the normal course. One speaker 
advocated an amount and kind of psychology about equivalent to 
that required of students who are candidates for the most advanced 
graduate degrees; another was satisfied with only that discussion 
of mental processes which is necessary to elucidate a course in 
general methods. 

The hopeful aspect of this conference was not in its conclusions 
but in the exhibition which it gave of the fact that the day of the 
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old-fashioned complacent normal course is over. When the normal 
curriculum begins to undergo radical changes there is hope for 
better schools. 

REGISTRATION BUREAU OF THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION 
The California Teachers' Association has been a leader in many 
matters of organization. For some years past it has had under 
consideration a step which has finally been taken, as is indicated 
in the following statements quoted from its February News Letter. 

A Teachers' Registration Bureau has been established under the immediate 
charge of Mr. C. M. Rogers. It is the purpose to keep lists of available teachers 
with their qualifications and professional records; to be informed of vacancies in 
teaching and administrative positions; to assist employing officials to find 
desirable candidates; to assist teachers in finding and investigating positions; 
and to keep track of training agencies and their surplus product. 

The bureau will be conducted without profit, no commissions being charged 
teachers for securing positions. 

To teachers in the elementary schools there will be a charge of $3, and for 
teachers in high schools, principals, and other supervising officers, a $5 charge will 
be made, this to cover the clerical work incident to collecting data, preparing 
copies, carrying on correspondence, perfecting records, etc. 

Both teachers and school officers are invited to correspond with the Registra- 
tion Bureau of the California Teachers' Association. Registration blanks will be 
sent on application. All correspondence and work in the bureau will be handled 
by Mr. Rogers. For the present, address Mr. Rogers at 703 Neilson St., Berkeley, 
California. 

It is certainly a forward step in American school organization 
when the business of finding places for teachers is taken over by a 
responsible public organization. The commercial teachers' agen- 
cies are not to be condemned because the school systems of the 
country have to depend largely on them for the placement of 
teachers. To be sure, there are many unfortunate consequences of 
the lack of public supervision of this matter of placement. On 
the other hand, the public would suffer if the commercial agencies 
did not fill the gap. The effort has been made in some states to 
develop teachers' agencies under the control of the state depart- 
ments. The Department of Labor and the Bureau of Education 
attempted to establish federal agencies. All these experiments 
show the tendency toward a responsible public management of 
what is now in private hands. 

The California Teachers' Association has recognized the 
importance of rendering a service to the school system and at the 
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same time of strengthening its hold on its members by rendering 
for them and for the schools with which they are connected a service 
which is so obviously a co-operative service that the California 
example will doubtless be imitated by other state teachers' asso- 
ciations. 

RED CROSS HEALTH CAMPAIGNS 

The Red Cross has turned its organization to domestic problems. 
The following bulletin indicates the reasons which it finds for its 
work: 

In Maine there is a county that is facing gradual annihilation. In this 
county, where 18,000 persons make their homes, the death rate is higher than 
the birth rate. In some towns, the number of deaths is more than double the 
number of births. 

After a few generations, at this rate of shrinkage, the residents will be as 
extinct as the dinosaur and the dodo. To be exact, the census figures of this 
county can suffer the inroads of the grim reaper for 143 years, but by that time 
even the census taker will have expired. Generations may be born, live, have 
progeny, and die, but in the year 2062, the last man of the last family of the last 
of the county's nineteen towns, will be no more. 

This startling condition is all the more amazing when one learns that these 
people are nearly all native born Americans and are remarkably intelligent, 
progressive, and fairly prosperous. Most of the inhabitants engage in that most 
healthful of occupations — agriculture. Lumbering and fishing also flourish. 
There are no manufacturing plants or factories. 

In the schools, little attention is paid to health matters, although the teachers 
are progressive in other ways. The children come long distances and bring their 
lunch. No attempt is made at serving a hot lunch or even hot drink, although 
many of these little folks leave home early in the morning and remain all day. 
The seats are the old-fashioned double type, and when the Red Cross made a 
recent survey of the county, adjustable seats were found only in one school. 
Running water was found only in rare instances and no provision was made for 
washing hands. The toilets in the rural schools are old-fashioned, unsanitary 
affairs, and in some places dirty and worse. 

Very few children use a toothbrush and dental care is sadly neglected. The 
majority of the little people live so far from a dentist that it appears the dentist 
will have to be brought to school. The boards of health in the towns are not 
active and little or no money is appropriated for health work. It is next to 
impossible to obtain the services of a graduate nurse, as there are only two or 
three in the county. There are a few domestic nurses but adequate nursing 
service is difficult to obtain. 

Plenty of work for the Red Cross public health nurse! And yet this county 
is not exceptional. Its people, for the most part, are intelligent and wide-a-wake. 
But health has been neglected, with results that startle the observer unaccustomed 
to link health and community welfare as cause and effect. 
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When approached on the subject of a Public Health nursing service, the 
citizens, for the most part, were willing and anxious to assist. Red Cross Public 
Health nurses in these towns will nurse the sick, inaugurate medical inspection 
of school children, organize tooth brush drills and crusades for clean living, guard 
the welfare of expectant mothers and entrench the town against the inroads of 
all preventable disease. The advent of the nurse will do more than any other 
one factor to reverse the ghastly figures and make this county's birth rate exceed 
the death rate. 

WHO SHALL RECEIVE INCREASES IN SALARY? 

The problem of equitably adjusting increases in teachers' 
salaries is one which has aroused much discussion in the last few 
months. Superintendent Greeson of Grand Rapids recently pre- 
sented in the public press of that city a discussion of certain aspects 
of the matter which is very much worth quoting. His treatment 
of the problem is based on the principle that salaries should be 
related to merit, and he attempts to discover ways of applying the 
merit principle justly. 

The first two years then may be grouped as years of probation — class I, 
$1,200; class 2, $1,250. Those who succeed in passing this important period of 
probation with success should be promoted to class 3. Let us group the next four 
years under the heading of good teachers of proved merit, of good education and 
professional training, and who above all have teaching power, which has been 
proved by experience either in Grand Rapids or in some other school system. 
We then would have in this group class 3, $1,300; class 4, $1,400; class 5, $1,500; 
class 6, $1,600. 

It is perfectly possible for a good teacher of good education and with teaching 
power to cease to grow. Whenever such a point is reached, the salary should 
cease to grow also. In other words, promotion from class to class in this group 
should be on merit. 

I have always felt that the schools are suffering because good teachers can 
earn a decent salary only when taken out of a teaching position and placed in an 
executive position as superintendent, assistant superintendent, principal, assistant 
principal, supervisor, assistant supervisor, etc. Many good teachers will not 
make good executive officers and ought to be left in a position where the actual 
teaching is done, namely, in the classroom. But heretofore we have paid only 
starvation wages for such positions and a good teacher cannot afiford to stay in 
the place where she can do the most good. Therefore, I would form another 
group of teachers. 

I should advertise the fact that teachers of unusual merit who stand out above 
the common level of good teachers would be promoted to another group. I should 
be very careful about such promotions. I should say that a teacher should not 
be promoted to this third group unless she has unusual power as a teacher and 
has been successful. This means also that such a teacher has kept pace with 
educational progress and knows what is doing in the educational world. You 
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know and I know that in every school system there are teachers, comparatively 
few, that stand out above the other teachers, but about whose success no one has 
any question, and everybody knows that those teachers are the best. Those are 
the ones that I would place in the third group. Then we would have class 7, 
$1,700; class 8, $1,800; class 9, $1,900; class 10, $2,000. So far I have been 
talking about teachers in the grades, just teachers, with no additional duties 
whatever. I am proposing the possibility of a teacher going on until a salary of 
$2,000 is reached. This is not an extravagant compensation for a first-class 
regular teacher in the grades. 

Let us consider now a schedule of salaries for teachers in the high schools. 
I do not know why a teacher in a high school should have a better salary than a 
teacher in the grades, providing that the grade teacher has the same ability, the 
same preparation, both in time and in quality, and the same professional training, 
and providing also that he has the same teaching ability. In Grand Rapids we 
require one year of experience before the applicant is eligible to an appointment 
for a position in the high school. We also have a rule that a teacher in the grades 
who has a college degree may receive two years' credit as for experience if she has 
taught for one year successfully. This would indicate that the minimum salary for 
a high-school schedule, when one year of successful experience is required before 
appointment, should be $1,400. This rule assures that the probationary period 
has been passed before the teacher has been appointed to a position in the Grand 
Rapids high schools. Therefore^ in the high-school schedule we should have a 
group of teachers, who may be called good teachers, first-class teachers, with good 
preparation, good ability, good teaching power, and proved success. This group 
would include class 1, $1,400; class 2, $1,500; class 3, $1,600; class 4, $1,700; 
class 5, $1,800, and, as in the grades, these teachers should be promoted from 
class to class on merit. 

However, there should be provision made in a high-school' schedule so that a 
good teacher who is worth more in the classroom than in any other position could 
stay in the classroom where he is doing good work. There is no doubt that in the 
final analysis the real work of the schools is done in the classroom and nowhere 
else. Superintendents, principals, supervisors can do nothing more than to make 
conditions favorable for teachers to do their best work. 

It is therefore a distinct loss to the school system whenever a schedule of 
teachers' salaries is so arranged that a teacher must quit the place for which he is 
eminently fitted and aspire to some other kind of work to which he may not be 
fitted, in order to receive a decent salary. I would make it possible, therefore, 
for high-school teachers of unusual merit as shown by the results of their teaching 
positions to look forward to a prospect of receiving a reasonably large compensa- 
tion for the superior work they have done and can do and will do, I would, there- 
fore, add to the above another group of teachers of unusual merit, with exceptional 
mastery of their specialities, and who want to stay in a teaching position. To 
such teachers should be given salaries ranging from $1,900 to $2,500 a year accord- 
ing to individual merit. 

I know of no one item in the whole discussion of salary schedules that would 
have a more beneficial effect upon the teaching force now and in years to come 
than the formation of these groups in the grades and in the high schools for 
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teachers of unusual merit with the prospect and the assurance that if they stay 
in teaching positions they will reach a salary which is a reasonable, though 
moderate, compensation for persons of ability and success as teachers. 

Of course, salaries of principals, supervisors, heads of departments, and 
special teachers would have to be arranged in accordance with the schedule 
mentioned above. One could not reasonably expect a principal to work for less 
than a teacher in the same building, nor could one expect a head of a department 
to be satisfied with less salary than that received by teachers in the department. 
I do think, however, that there has been too great a difference in salaries of execu- 
tive officers and the salaries of regular teachers. 

Much severe criticism has come to me, both from teachers and from members 
of boards of education, assuming that injustice has been done to teachers who are 
now receiving what is called the "middle salaries" of the schedule. Where the 
whole salary schedule is so low, and where injustice has been done not only now, 
but always in the past to all teachers, it is difficult to locate the greatest injustice, 
but certainly the greatest injustice has not been done to the teachers who are 
now getting under $1,000. A brief examination of the facts will prove this 
assertion. 

A teacher without experience who was appointed in 1913-14 received $400 
that year. Her salary for 1919-20 is $900 — a total increase of 125 per cent in 
six years — an average yearly increase of 21 per cent. An inexperienced teacher 
appointed in 1914-15 received $500 that year. Her salary for 1919-20 is $900— 
a total increase of 80 per cent in five years — an average yearly increase of 16 per 
cent. A teacher without experience in 1915-16 received $500 that year. Her 
salary for 1919-20 is $850 — a total increase of 70 per cent in four years — an aver- 
age yearly increase of 17)^ per cent. An inexperienced teacher in 1916-17 
received $500 that year. Her salary for 1919-20 is $850— a total increase of 
70 per cent in three years — an average yearly income of 23.3 per cent. An 
inexperienced teacher appointed in 1917-18 received $600 that year. Her salary 
for 1919-20 is $850 — a total increase of 41.7 per cent in two years — an average 
yearly increase of 20.9 per cent. A teacher without experience appointed in 
1918-19 received $650. Her salary in 1919-20 is $800— a total increase of 23 
per cent in one year. 

These six classes have received a yearly increase of not less than 16 per cent 
and up to 23 . 3 per cent. Surely a teacher who could live on $400 a year in 1913- 
14 can live on $900 in 1919-20. The cost of living has not increased 125 ijer cent 
since 1913-14. I am not trying to show that this teacher under discussion 
receives an adequate salary. I am going to show that in comparison with what 
she received in 1913-14, she has the advantage of a teacher who has been in the 
schools of Grand Rapids for the last 15 years. 

A teacher now receiving the maximum salary of $1,200, six years ago received 
$800 — an increase of 50 per cent in six years — a yearly increase of 8}^ per cent, 
as compared with the yearly increase of 21 per cent that a teacher received who 
has been in the school system only six years. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

The Department of Superintendence held the largest meeting 
in its history during the last week of February at Cleveland, Ohio. 
It was notable for the numerous accessory meetings which were 
held in connection with the central department. Some sixty 
associations were in session, beginning with the normal-school 
presidents who convened on Friday and Saturday of the week 
before the general meetings. 

Among the topics which received most frequent attention were 
the Smith-Towner Bill, salaries for teachers and superintendents, 
participation in school control by teachers, Americanization, and 
health education. The general meeting and the other meetings 
at which the Smith-Towner Bill was discussed endorsed the bill 
as expressing the views of educators. The Elementary School 
Journal will give much space in the April number to this discussion 
and to the details of action taken. Americanization and training 
in civics were frequently discussed in meetings and in committees. 
Some of the results will appear in a civics number of the School 
Review in April. Various programs of health education were pro- 
posed, showing a widespread interest in this matter. It was 
universally agreed that teachers should be given larger share in 
school control. The shortage of teachers was reported on every 
hand, and the necessity of increasing salaries was repeatedly 
brought out. 

At the business session it was voted that a new and safer method 
of electing officers must be adopted. A temporary plan was 
accepted for next year, and a committee was appointed to work 
out a final plan. Commissioner Kendall was elected president 
for the ensuing year. This was an impressive victory for sound 
organization. Commissioner Kendall is a leading figure in Ameri- 
can education and his election clears the air of all the dissatisfaction 
which has existed in the department. 

The next meeting was voted for Washington, though it was 
pointed out that it will be difficult to carry out the vote on account 
of inauguration. 



